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To Oik jure t-. n To practife charms or enchantments ; to 
enchant. 

My invocation s honeft and fair; and in his miftrefs’s 
name I conjure only but to raife up him. Shake]. Rom. and'Jul. 

Out of my door, you witch ! you hag* you baggage, you 
poulcat, you runaway ! Out, out, out; I'll conjure you. I’ll 
furtunetell you. Shakefpeart » Merry JVives of Windjorl 

Co'njuri R. n.f. [from co-jure.] 

1 . An enchanter ; one that ufes charms. 

Oood doctor Pinch, you are a conjurer ; 

Lilablifli him in his true fenfe again. Sbak. Ca/n. of Errours . 
Figures in the book 

Of fomc dread conjurer, that would enforce nature. Donne. 

Thus has he done you Britilh conforts right. 

Whole hufbands, fnould they pry like mine to-night, 

Would never find you in your conduct flipping. 

Though they turn’d conjurers to take you tripping. Addifon . 

2. An impoitor who pretends to fecrct arts ; a cunning tail. 

From the account the lofcr brings. 

The conj'rar knows who ftolc the things. Prior. 

3. By way of irony; a man of Ihrewd conjecture; a n an of 
fagacity. 

Though ants are very knowing, I don’t take them to be 
conjurers ; and therefore they could not guefs that 1 had put 
fome corn in that room. Addifon , Guardian , N’. 156. 

Conjl'rfment. n.f. [from conjure.] Serious injunction ; 
foiemn demand. 

I lhoukl not be induced but by your earned intreatics and 
ferious conjnremcr.ts. Milton on Education. 

Conn.Vscence. n.f [con and giafcor, Latin.] 

1. Common birth; production at the fame time; community 
of birth. 

2. The act of uniting or growing together : improperly. 

Symphyfis denotes a cotuiajcence, or growing together. 

Wifman’s Surgery. 

CoNSa'te. adj. [from con and status, Latin] Born with an- 
other ; being of the fame birth. 

Many, who deny all connate notions in the fpcculativc in- 
ti l'cdt, do yet admit them in this. South. 

Their difpofitions to be reflected fome at a greater, and 
others at a lefs thicknefs, of thin plates or bubbles, are con- 
nate with the rays, and immutable. Newton's Of t. 

Conna'tural. adj. [cm and natural.] 

1 . Suitable to nature. 

Whatever draws me on. 

Or fyinpatliy, or fome ccnnat'ra! force, 

Pow’rful at greateft dirtance to unite. 

With fecrct amity. Miltorts Paradife 1 oft, l. x. /. 246. 

2 . United with the being ; connected by nature. 

Firft, in man’s mind we find an appetite 
To learn and know the truth of ev’ry thing. 

Which is connatural , and born with it Davies, 

Thefc affections are connatural to us, and as we grow up 
fo do they. L' Eft range. 

3. Participation of the fame nature. 

Is there no way, befidcs 
Thcfc painful pafiages, how we may come 
To death, and mix with our connatural dull ? Milt. Pa.Lofl. 
Coknatur aTitv. n.f [from connatural] Participation of 
the fame nature; natural infeparability. 

There is a cmnaturality and congruity between that know- 
ledge and thofe habits, and that future eftate of the foul. Hale. 
Con na'tu rally, adj. [from connatural.] By the adl of na- 
ture ; originally. 

Some common notions feem connaturally engraven in the 
foul, antecedently to difeuflive ratiocination. Halt. 

Conna'turalness. n.f. [from conr.aturc. 1 .] Participation of 
the fame nature ; natural union. 

Such is the cmnuturalnefs of our corruptions, except 
w r e looked for an account hereafter. Pearfon on tie Creed. 
To CONNE'CT. v. a. [connect 0, Latin.] 

1. To join ; to link ; to unite ; to conjoin ; to fallen together. 

The corpufcles that conftitutc the quickiilver will be fo con- 
nected to one another, that, inftead of a fluid body, they will 
appear in the form of a red powder. Bcf.e. 

2. To unite by intervention, as a cement. 

The natural order of the connecting ideas muft direct the 
fyllogifms, and a man muft fee the connection of each inter- 
mediate idea with thofe that it connects , before he can ufe it in 

a fyllogifm. Loc . ie - 

3. To join in a juft fcrics of thought, or regular conftrucuon 
of language ; as, the authour connects his rcajons well. 

To ConneVi - . v. n. To cohere; to have juft relation to 
things precedent and fubfequent. This is feldom ufed but in 
converfation. . n . 

Conne'c 1 J velv. ado. [from conncfl.] In conjunction; in 
union ; jointly ; conjointly ; conjun&ly. 

The people's power is great and indifputable, whenever they 
can unite cowiektive/y, or by deputation, to exert it. Swift. 
To Conne'x. v. a. [connexum, Latin.] I o join or link toge- 
ther ; to fallen to each other. • 

Thofe birds who are taught fome words or Sentences, can 
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not convex their words or fcntcnccs in coherence with the 
matter which they fignify. Hales Origin of Mankind 

They fly, 

Bv chains conned d, and with dvrtruflive fwcep 

Behead whole troops at once. Philips. 

Connexion. n.J. [from conn. x, or connexio, Lat.] 

1. Union; junction; the aCt of fattening together ; the (late 
of being fattened together. 

My heart, which, by a fecrct harmony. 

Still moves with thine, join’d in connexion Iweet. Milton. 

I here mull be a future (late, where the eternal and inle- 
parable connexion between virtue and happinefs (hall be mani- 
fefted. Alter buy fs & rnums. 

2. Juft relation to fome thing precedent or fubfequuit; confc- 
quence of argumentation ; coherence. 

The contemplation of the human nature doth, by a nccef- 
fary connexion and chain of caufes, carry us up to the Deity. 

Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

Each intermediate idea muft be fuch as, in the whole chain, 
hath a vifiblc dm exion with thofe two it is placed between. Z-cite. 

A confcious, wife, reflecting caufe, 

That can deliberate, means cleft, and find 

Their due connexion with the end defign’d. Blackm. Creation. 

Connexive. adj. [from cor.nex.] Having the force of con- 
nexion ; conjunctive. 

'I’he predicate and fubjeCt arc joined in a form of words by 
connexive particles. Watts's Logic t. 

Connicta'tion. n. f [[from connidte, Lat.] A winking. Diet. 

Conni vance, n.f. [from connive.] 

1. The aCt of winking: not in ufe. 

2. Voluntary blindnefs; pretended ignorance ; forbearance. 

It is better to mitigate ufury by declaration, than to fuller 
it to rage by connivance. Bacon, Effay 42. 

Difobedience, having gained one degree of liberty, will ’ 
demand another: every vice interprets a connivance an appro- 
bation. South's Sermons. 

A connivance to admit half, will produce ruinous effefts. 

Swift’s Add'ejs to Parliament. 

To CONNFVE. v. n. [conniveo, Latin.] 

1 . To wink. 

This artift is to teach them how to nod judicioufly, to con- 


nive with cither e 


F eye. Spectator, N°. 305. 

2. To pretend blindnefs or ignorance; to forbear; to pais un- 
ccnfurcd. 

The liccntioufnefs of inferiours, and the remifihefs of fu- 
periours, is fuch, that the one violates, and the other con- 
nives. Demy of Piety. 

With whatever colours he perfuades authority to connive at 
his own vices, he will deftre its protection from the cfl'eCts of 
other men’s. Rogers, Sermon 16. 

He thinks it a fcandal to government to connive at fuch 
traCts as rejeCt all revelation. Sic ft. 

CONNOISSE'UR. n.f. [French.] A judge; a critick ; it is 
often ufed of a pretended critick. 

Your lclTon learnt, you’ll be fecure 

To get the name of connoijfeur. Swift. 

To CO'NNOTATE. v. a [con and n ta, I.at.] To defignate 
fomething bclides itfelf ; to imply ; to infer. 

God’s forefecing doth not include or connotate predeter- 
mining, anymore than 1 decree with my intellect. Hammond. 

Connota'tion. n.f. [from connotate.] Implication of fomc- 
thing befides itfelf ; inference ; illation. 

By reafon of the co-cxiftence of one thing with another, 
there arifeth a various relation or c nnotation between them. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

To Conno'te. v. a. [con and r.ota, Latin.] To imply ; to 
betoken ; to include. 

Good, in the general notion of it, connotes alfo a certain 
fuitaiblcnefs of it to fomc other thing. South’s Sermons. 

Connubial, adj. [connubialis, Latin.] Matrimonial; nup- 
tial ; pertaining to marriage ; conjugal. 

Should fccond love a pleafing flame infpirc. 

And the challe queen connubial rites require. Pope’s Odyfey. 

CO'NOJD. n.f [*v*oi^«.] A figure partaking of a cone ; ap- 
proaching to the form of a cone. 

The tympanum is not capable of tenfion as a drum : there 
remains another way, by drawing it at the center into a conoid 
form. ’ Holders Elements of Speech. 

Conoi'dical. adj. [from conoid.] Approaching to a conick 
form, to the form of a round pyramid. 

To CON QUA SS ATE. v. a. [conquaffo, Latin.] To fhaxis* 
to agitate. 

Vomits do violently conquaffatc the lungs. _ Harvey. 

Conqv assa'tion. ti f. [from conquajfate.] Agitation; con- 
cuflion. 

To CO NQUER, v.a. [conquer ir^ Fr conquircre, Latin.] 

1. To gain by conqueft ; toover'-run; to win. 

They had conquered them, and brought them under tribute, 

I Alae. viii. 2 

’Twas fit. 

Who conquer’d nature, fhoulil prefide o’er wit. 

We conquer’d Fiance, but felt our captive’s charms, rof-t 
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2. To 
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2. 


To overcome ; to fubdue ; to vanqui 


ilh. 


Both tugging to be victors, breaft to Bread; 

Yet neither conqueror, nor conquer’d. Shukejp. henry 


Smith. 
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Tim is ttai worthy, if a man, for at/OmS 

" Nowttpia a chill of t* 

Shalt fpeare s Merry >r rves of t> • 

He had, againft right and confience, by ihamcful ™ nc, . v » 
intruded himfelf into another man s kingdom in Atr.ck 

Knollcd s Hi /lory of t e J ui s. 

What you require cannot, in conf ience, be deferred beyon ^ 

"" IfcSajcff, U, without queftion, obliscd in rwr/i-W » 
endeavour this by her authority, as much as by her practice 
Swift's Project for the Advancer nt efKe.gt.it. 

3 Confcioufnefs ; knowledge ol our own though .* 0rae.10.1s. 

J Merit, and good works, is the end ol man s motion ; ~nd 
confience of the fame is the accomplilhmcn: or man s re... 

I he reafon why the fimplcr fort arc moved with autnonty ; 
is the confience of their own ignorance. Hoo..o , v. 11. J- 
The fweeteft cordial we receive at lart. 

Is conf ience of our virtuous adtions part. . . ’ ’ \ 

Heitor was in an abfolutc certainty of death, and depreJIeU 

with the confidence of being in an ill caule. °p t 

4. Real fen timent; veracity; private thoughts. 

Do’ft thou in corfder.ee think, tell me, /Emilia; 

That there be women do abule their hulbands, , , 

In fuch grofs kind ? Shahtfearc s Othello. 

They did in their conf ienccs know, that he was not dole to 
fend them any part of it. Clarendon , b- viii- 

5. Scruple ; difficulty. 

We muft make a confience in keeping the juft laws of lu- 
peri ours. Taylors Holy Living* 

Why fliould not the one make as much conference of be- 
traying for gold, as the other of doing it for a cruft. L Ejlr. 

Children are travellers newly arrived in a ft range country ; 
we lhoukl therefore make confience not to mi Head them. Lci/ce. 

6. In ludicrous language, reafon ; reafonablencfs. 

Why do’ft thou weep ? Can’ll thou the conjcience lack, 

To think I (hall lack friends ? Sbckefpcare s Timons 

Half a dozen fools are, in all confci.nce , as many as you 
fliould require. Swift. 

Conscientious, adj. [from confience.] Scrupulous; exactly 
juft; regulated by confcience. 

Lead a life in fo confientious a probity, as in thought, word 
and deed to make good* the character of an Ivoneft man. L' Ejlr, 
Conscientiously, adv. [from confientious.] According to 
the direction of confcience. 

More ftrefs has been laid upon the ftri£tnefs of law, than 
anfcitntioufly did belong to it. L’ Ejlrange. 

There is the erroneous as well as the rightly informed con- 
fcicnce ; and if the confcience happens to be deluded, fin does 
not therefore ceafc to be lin, becaufe a man committed it cori- 
fientioufy. South's Sermons. 

Conscientiousness, n.f [from confientious.] Exaflnefs of 
juftice ; tendernefs of confcience. 

It will be a wonderful confcicr.tioufnefs in them, if they will 
content themfclvcs with lefs profit than they can make. Locke. 
Co'nscionable. adj. [from confience.] Reafonablc ; juft; 
according to confcience. 

A knave, very voluble ; no farther con r d enable than in 
putting on the nicer form of civil and humane feeming. S'ak. 
Co'nscionable ness, n.f [from confionable.] Equity; rca- 
fonablenefs. DiJI. 

Conscionably Otlv. [from confionable. ] In a manner agree- 
able to confcience ; reafonablv ; juftly. 

A prince muft be ufed confiutiably as well as a common 
perfon. Tetyl.r’s Holy Living. 

Co'nscioUS. adj. [con fins, Latin ] 

1 Endowed with the power of knowing one’s own thoughts 
and adlions. 

Matter hath no life nor perception, and is not confcious of 
its own exiftence. Bentley’s Sermons. 

Among fubrtances (ome arc thinking or ccr.f i '.us beings, or 
have a power of thought. Watts’s Lcgick. 

2. Knowing from memory ; having the knowledge of any thing 
without any new information. 

Thcdamfel then to Tancrcd Tent, 

Who confcious of th’ occafton, fear’d th’ event. Drydcn. 

3. Admitted to the knowledge of any thing; with to. 

Hie reft ftood trembling, Ilruck with awe divine, 

/Eneas only confcious to the lign, 

Prefag’d th’ event. ^ Dry den’s /F.v. 

Rofcs or honey cannot be thought to fmell o/taftc their 
own fwcetnefs, or an organ be conjdous to its mufiek, or »un- 
powder to its flaftiing or noife. Bentley’s Sermons. 

4. Bearing witnefs by confcience to any thine. 

The queen had been fulicitous with the king on his be- 
half, being confious to herfclf that he had been encouraged bv 

n Clarendon, h. viii. 

Consciously, adv. [from confcious.] With knowledge of 
one s own actions. 

If thefc perceptions, with their confcioufnefs, always re- 
mained in the nund, the lame thinking thing would be always 
(onjeioujly prefent. | 

CjA-scl;ol'*ness. 
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Anna rnquers but to favc. 

And governs but to blefs. 

, q,, furmount ; to overcome ; as, he conquered h.s reluJance. 

To Co'nqu er. v. n. To get the victory ; to overcome. 

Put him to choler ftraight : he hath been uled 
Ever to conquer , and to have his word , . , 

Off contradiction. Sbakefpcare s Co, to anus. 

Equal fuccefs had fet thefe champions high, 

And both refolv’d to conquer, or to die. IL eider . 

The lo°ick of a conquering lword has no great propriety. 

0 Decay of Piety. 

Conquerable, adj. [from conquer.] Poffible to be overcome. 
While the heap is fmall, and the particulars tew, lie will 
find it cafy and conquerable. South s Sir mans. 

Co'nqu EROR. n.f [from conquer.] 

,. A man that lias obtained a viClory ; a victor. 

Bound with triumphant garlands will I come. 

And lead thy daughter to a conqueror’s bed. Shalef Ri.h. III. 

A critick that attacks authors in reputation, is as the (lave 
who called out to the conqueror. Remember, Sir, that you arc a 
Vla1u Addifons Guardian, N°. 1 1-- 

2. One that fubducs and ruins countries. 

Deferving freedom more 
Than thofe their conquerors , who leave behind 
Nothing but ruin wherefoe’er they rove. Milt. Parad. Reg. 

That tyrant god, that rcfllefs conqueror. 

May quit his plcafurc, to affert his pow’r. Prior. 

Co'nquest. n.f. [conqueft c, French.] 

1. T he a£l of conquering ; fubjc&ion. 

A perfect conqueft of a country reduces all the people to the 
condition of fubjects. Davies on Ireland. 

2. Acquifition by victory ; thing gained. 

More willingly I mention air. 

This our old conqueft ; than remember hell. 

Our hated habitation. ALilton’s Paradife Regained, l. i. 

3. Viclory ; fuccefs in arms. 

I mull yield my body to the earth. 

And by my fall, the conqueft to my foe. Shakcfp. Henry VI. 

I’ll lead thy daughter to a conqueror’s bed ; 

To whom I will retail my conqueft won. 

And Ihc (hall be foie vidlrefs. Shakefpeare’s Richard III. 

Not to be o’ercomc, was to do more 
Than all the conqucfts former kings did gain. Dryden. 

In joys of conqueft he refigns his breath. 

And, fill’d with England’s glory, fmiles in death. Addifon. 
CONSANGUINEOUS, adj. [confanguincus, Lat.] Near of kin ; 
of the fame blood ; related by birth, not affined. 

Am I not confanguincous ? Am 1 not of her blood ? Shakcfp. 
Consangui'nity. n.f. [confanguinitas, Latin ] Relation by 
blood; relation by defeent from one common progenitor. 
Diftinguifhcd from affinity, or relation by marriage. Near- 
nefs of kin. 

I’ve forgot my father ; 

I know no touch of confanguinity. Shake f. Troil. and Creffida. 
'I here is the fupreme and indiffoluble confanguinity anil fo- 
ciety between men in general ; of which the heathen poet, 
whom the apoltle calls to witnefs, faith, We are all his ge- 
neration. Bacon's Holy War. 

The firft original would fubfift, though lie outlived all 
terms of confanguinity, and became a ftranger unto his pro- 
geny. Browns Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 6. 

Chrifl has condefcended to a cognation and confanguinity 
with us. , South’s Sermons. 

C t)NSAR< iwa'tion. n.f. [from confarcino, Latin, to piece. 1 
I he aift of patching together. Did!. 

CONSCIENCE, n.j [conflentia, Latin.] 

1. 1 he knowledge or faculty by which we judge of the goodnefs 
or wickednefs of ourfelvcs. 

W hen a people have no touch of conf ience, no fenfe of their 
e\il doings, it is bootlcfs to think to reftrain them. Spenfer. 
On earth, 

Who againft faith, and conf ience , can be heard 
Infallible? Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. xii. /. 529. 

Such a r.nfience has not been wanting to itfelf, in endea- 
vouring to get the cleared information about the will of God. 

South's Sermons. 

But why muft thofe be thought to ’feape, that feel 
Thofe rods of fcorpions, and thofe whips of ftecl. 

Which confience (hakes? Dryden' s Juv. Sat. 13. 

No courts created yet, nor caufe was heard ; 

Rut all was Cafe, for confience was their guard. Dryd. Ovid. 
Confience lignifics that knowledge which a man hath of his 
own thoughts and actions ; and, becaufe if a man jud^cth 
fairly of his a&ions, by comparing them with the ’law of 
Ciod, his mind will approve or condemn him, this knowledge 
°r m;i )' fioih an accufor and a judge. Swift. 

2. Juftice ; the eftimate of confcience; the determination of 
confcience ; honefty. 
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